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The Self-Serving E-ffect (Bias?) in Academic Attributions: 
Its Relation to Academic Achievement and Sel f-concejjt 

ABSTRACT 

The self-serving effect (SSE) , often depicted as a bias, is the 

tendency to accept responsibility for oner's own successes but not 

ones' own failures. Results from two different studies demonstrate 

that the sine of the SSE for academic attributions varies with the # 

cause being judged, the respondent's achievement level, and the 

respondent's self-concept. The SSE is larger for attributions to 

ability and effort attributions than to external causes, it is larger 

for more able students, and it is larger for students with higher 

self -concept. Furthermore, SSEs for outcomes in mathematics and 

reading, particularly for attributions of ability, are content 

specific. The logical pattern of relations among the SSEs, academic 

self-concept and achievement, and the content specificity of the SSE, 

argue that academic achieveotent and self -concept are nonmoti vati onai 

influences on the SSE. 
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The Self-Serving Effect (Bias?) in Academic Attributions; 
Its Relation to Academic Achievement and Self-concept 
Ihe SglfiSerying Effect i§SEU 

Heider (1958) proposed that attributions of causality are 
influenced by subjet:ti,ve needs as well as by abjective information. 
Attribution researchers ask subjects for their perceptions of the 
cause of an actual or hypothetical outcome, and then examine 
individual differences in the way subjects explain their own behavior 
and/or how situational manipulations of the attributional conte>:t 
alter their responses. Subjects are typically presented with stimuli 
depicting success and failure, and asked to judge the likelihood of 
perceived causes of the outcome (e.g., ability, effort, luck, task 
difficulty). A substantial body of literature has demonstrated that 
subjects are more likely to attribute their own success to internal 
causes such as ability and effort, while attributing their failure to 
external causes. In a review of this research, Zuckerman (1979) 
reported "that of a total of 38 studies, 27 (71.0-/.) found subjects 
taking more responsibility for success than for failure, while two 
(5.37.) found subjects accepting more responsibility for failure than 
for success" (p. 254-255). This finding, sometimes called self- 
serving bias or hedonic bias, is labeled the Self-Serving Effect (SSE) 
in the present investigation. 

Attribution researchers (e. g. , Bradley, 1978; Snyder, Stephan S< 
R'osenfield, 1978; Zuckerman, 1979) hypothesize that individuals are 
motivated to take credit for their success and deny responsibility for 
their failure in order to protect or enhance their self-esteem. 
Riess, Rosenfield, Melburg and Tedeschi (1981, p. 225) suggest that 
the SSE represents either "conscious, intentional distortions" that 
protect one's self-esteem, or "unconscious, unwitting distortions in 
perceptions of causality" that accurately reflect one's self- 
perceptions. Alternatively, Miller and Ross (1975) proposed an 
information processing hypothesis in which the SSE is explained by 
nonmotivational influences. While a conscious distortion of self- 
perceptions clearly represents a bias in self-attributions, the other 
explanations may not. Instead, as suggested by Riess, et al . (1981, 
p. 225) "they imply that individuals actually perceive themselves as 
more responsible for their positi« e than for their negative outcomes 
and accurately report their true private perceptions when offering 
causal attributions for these outcomes." Since respondents are asked 
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to report their self-perceptioi.s, their responses are unbiased so long 
as they accurately represent these self-perceptions -- even if the 
responses appear unrealistic to an external observer. However, other 
conceptualisations of bias may be reasonable and it appears that part of 
the amibiguity in this area of research stems from the fact that 
different researchers have not operationally defined what they consider 
to constitute a bias. 

Miller and Ross (1975; also see Brewer, 1977; Miller, 1978) 
Bxamined^SE research and found little evidence to support the 
contention that the effect "was due to motivational distortions, 
suggesting instead that the SSE could be explained by nonmoti vational 
influences. However, in more recent reviews of SSE research, Bradley 
(1978), Harvey and Weary (1984), Kellcy and Michela (1980), and 
Zuckerman (1979) found evidence in support of the motivational bias as 
an "Explanation of the effect. Experimental manipulations were designed 
to either enhance or decrease motivational biases in the SSE, and 
these effects often altered the SSE. Bradley suggested that a 
motivational bias in attributions is more likely when performance i^s 
public, when an individual chooses to engage in the performance task, 
and when ego involvement is high. Consistent with Heider's 
formulation, it appears that the SSE is influenced by both objective 
information and motivational needs. Feather (1983), while arguing that 
both motivational and nonmotivational factors influence the SSE, asks 
whether it is possible to disentangle their effects. 

While many SSE studies only consider attributions summarised by a 
single internal/external score, some have examined attributions to 
specific causes (e.g., ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck) 
separately. Unfortunately many such studies introduce an artificial 
interdependency among ratings of the different perceived causes by 
employing rating tasks such as rankings, forced choices, or other 
ipsati ve^type responses. Studies which ask subjects to make 
independent ratings of diffrrent perceived causes generally find 
substantial SSEs for ability and effort attributions, but SSEs which 
are much smaller or not tven statistically significant for 
attributions to external causes (Arkin ?< Maruyama, 1979; Fontaine, 
1975; Larson, 1977; Marsh, Cairns, Relich, Barnes ?< Debus, 1984; 
Miller, 1976; Simon %>. Feather, 1973; Stephan, Rosenfield fy. Stephan, 
1976; Tillman ?< Carver, 1980; Zuckerman l< Allison, 1976; also see 
Zuckerman, 1979)., Hence, the size of the SSE varies systematically 
with the perceived cause that is being considered, but this pattern is 
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obscured when researchers combine responses to different perceived 
causes to form an overall internal /external score or employ rating 
tasks which force an artifical interdependency among the perceived . 
causes. Consistent with this observation, Marsh (in press; Marsh, et . 
al., 1984) argued that attributions cannot be adequately sumrtiarised by 
a single internal /external score and that factor analys&s of self- 
attribution responses provide little or no support for the dimeinsions^ 
typically hypothesized in attribution research <e.g., locus, 
stability, and controll abi 1 ity) . 

In summary, there is wide support for the existence of a SSE, 
though it probably occurs primarily with ability and effort 
attributions. However, there is considerable controversy about how 
the SSE should be interpreted. Different researchers have identified 
both motivational and nonmoti vational components of the SSE. 
Ultimately, tjie explanation of the SSE as entirely a motivational bias 
or as entirely a valid representation of self-perceptions must be 
overly simplistic. Consistent with Heider's original formulation, 
attributions are a function of both objective information and 
motivational tendencies. 

Ib§ iii ii iQ iQdividual Difference Character istiCi 

In most SSE research outcome, success or failure, is viewed as 
one of the characteristics of the attribution context which is 
systematically varied, and this manifiulation produces systematic 
differences in attributions which generalize across respondents. In 
this approach, there is generally little interest in the size of the 
SSEs for different respondents, and these individual differences are 
included as part of the error term. However, it is likely ttiat there 
are systematic individual differences in the. size of SSEs and that 
these dispositional tendencies will also be related to other 
individual difference characteristics. Marsh (in press; Marsh, et 
al., 1984) has argued that neither the situational manipulation 
approach nor the individual difference approach to the study of 
attributions' is inherently superior, and that the attributional 
process is affected by both situational and dispositional tendencies. 

Marsh (in press; Marsh, et al . , 1984) examined the relations 
between academic self-attribution scales, multiple dimensions of self- 
concept, and academic achievement. He found that primary school 
students who attributed academic success to ability and effort, and 
who did not attribute failure to ability and effort, had better 
academic self-concepts and better academic achievement scores. Arkin, 
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Appleman and Burger (1980), Feather (1983), Icl^ces and Layden (1978), ' 
and Fitch (1970) also found that higji self-concept subjects were more 
liJ(«ly to attribute success internally and/or to attribute failure • 
externally than were low self-concept subjects, Arkin et al . further 
demonstrated that this effect was independent of a "bogus pipeline" 
manipulation, suggesting that the relationship was not due to a 
motivational bias that affected both self-concept and self- 
attribution. While these studies did not specifically correlate the 
size of SSEs with self-concept and achievement, the findings suggest 
that there are systematic relaliionships among these variables. 

Th,e focus of the present investigation is on individual 
di'fferences in the size of the SSE, and how these are. related to other 
characteristics of the particular respondent. The investigation is a 
further analysis of two studies (Marsh, in press; Marsh, et al., 1984) 
in which separate measures for reading and mathematics were available ' 
for: 1) self -attributions for the causes of academic successes and 
failures; 2) multiple dimensions of self-concept; and 3) academic 
achievement (in one study only reading achievement scores were 
available). The purposes of the study are to examine how tihe sise of the 
SSE varies with the particular cause being considered, the extent to 
which it generalises across different academic content areas, and how it 
is related to the respondent's level of academic self-concept and 
achievement. 

METHOD 

Samalg §Dd PCQEgdures;. 

Studi: U Subjects were the 226 fifth-grade students (primarily 10 
year olds) who attended one of four public coeducational schools in 
Sydney, Australia and who completed the self-attribution i.istrument in 
the original study (see Marsh, et al . , 1984 for more detail about the 
sample and materials). Testing materials, the self-report instruments 
and the achievement tests, were administered by one of the coauthors of 
that study to intact classes on one' of two different days within the 
same week. For both self -report instruments described below, several 
practice items were given to ensure that children knew what was expected 
of them, and then the items were read aloud at a fairly rapid pace 
(though children had copies of the instrument in front of them so that 
they could read along with the researcher.) 

Stucji/ 2i Subjects were the 559 fifth-grade students enrolled in 
19 classes in one of seven Catholic schools in Sydney, Australia (see 
Marsh, in press, for more detail about the sample and materials). The 
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two self-report instruments were administered as in Study 1. While 
the instruments were being administered to the students, the classroom 
teacher was asked to complete a'^'rating sheet about each cluld which 
included ability ratings for reading and mathematics which were made 
along a nine-point response scale varying from "1- very poor" to "9 - 
very good." Some teachers were unable to complete the ratings until 
later, and one teacher declined to complete the forms at all. The 
achievement tests were sent to each school and were administered by 
the classroom teachers during a regular class session before the 
Administration of the self-report instruments. These tests were then 
sclbred by th^ researchers and i^eturned to the schools after the 
coJlDletion of the "Study. Two of the schools declined to participate 
in the achievement testing, though they did agree to the 
administration of the self-report measures and to complete the 'teacher 
ratings. 

ii^dQe^ Attributign Scale iS^SU The purpose of the SAS is to 
measure students' percepti'ons of the causes, of their academic 
successes and failures. The instrument consists, of brief scenarios in 
which the student is to supnose him/herself in a situatipn 
representing an academic success or failure. With each scenario are 
three randomly ordered, plausible causes for the outcome and students 
make independent ratings of each cause along a five-point response 
scale. An- example of one scenario representing a failure outcome in 
mathematics, and the three causes, is shown in Table 1. The rationale 
for the design of the SAS, items anal/ses, coefficient alpha estimates 
of reliability, and factor analyses of responses to the SAS, are 
described by Marsh (in press; Marsh et al . , 1984). In those two 
studies the different SAS scales were systematically and logically 
related to external validity criteria including multiple dimensions 
of self-concept, academic achievement in different content areas, and 
teacher ratings of academic ability and academic self-concepts. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 
The current version of the SAS measures 12 scales which result 
from the factorial combination of three facets: academic content 
(M=math, R=reading)| outcome (S=success, F=faiilure); and perceived 
cause (A=ability, E=effort, or X=external). For example the 
reading/succBss/ability (RSA) scale is represented by six items which 
measure attributions to ability as the cause of success in reading. 
This version of the SAS contains 72 items, six for each of the 12 
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Self -Serving Effect 
scales. An earlier version of the SAS used in Study 1 differed in • 
that it contained 10 items for each of 18 scarles — the 6 reading 
scales and the 6 mathematics scales considered here, and an ac^tional 
'6 scales representing "school subjects in general." For purposes of 
the present investigation, only the 12 scales representing the reading 
and math scales that appear on the current version of the SAS and that 
were used in both Study 1 and Study 2 are considered. Scale scores 
were computed by summing the responses to the 10 items (for Study 1) 
or 6 items (for Study 2) designed to measure each scale. Responses to 
the external items were reversed so that higher scores on all icales 
can be interpreted as more internal responses. 

In each scenario subjects make ratings of three plausible causes. 
The perceived reasons use tc? represent the external attributions 
included a wide variety of causes (e.g.., task difficulty, luck, the 
teacher, bias, others, the environment, eta.-). .The decision to 
represent the different external causes in a single scale was partly 
pragmatic but was also based on earlier research described by Marsh, 
et al. (1984). The reasons used to represent effort attributions 
included both atypical or unstable effort (e.g., you tried 
particularly hard) and typical or stable effort (e.g., you always try 
to do your best), thoutjh many items could not be unambiguously defined 
as one or the other (e.g., you had not done the work to be ready, you 
spent a lot of time doing it, you tried hard). The reasons used to 
represent ability attributions represented stable ability (e.g., you 
know more math than most other children; you are a poor reader).. 

The focus 0+ the present investigation is on the self-serving 
effect (SSE). The SSE is represented by a set of six differences 
scores (see footnote 1) representing responses to corresponding 
success and failure scales. For example, the SSE for ability 
attributions in reading was determined by subtracting the RFA scale 
score from the RSA scale score. Similarly, difference scores were 
computed fa7~Bffort ariii external attributions in reading, and ability, 
effort and external attributions in mathematics. 

Sgit zconcgEt dg§^!iC§§i The Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) 
measures seven components of preadolescent self-concept derived from 
Shavel son's model (Shavelson, Hubner & Stanton, 1976; Marsh ?< 
Shavelson. 1984). These consist of self-concepts in four nonacademic 
areasi (Physical Abilit/, Physical Appearance, Peer Relationships, and 
Parent Relationships) and three academic areas (Reading, Math and 
General -School ) . A description of the seven-scale instrument, its 
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theoretical rationale, the wording of the items, reliabilities and six 
separate factor an'alyses. are presented elsewhere (Marsh, Barnes, 
Cairns ?< Tidman, in press 5 -Marsh, Par\^^r ?< Smith, 1983; Marsh, Relich 
?< Smith, 1983; Marsh, Smith ?< Barnes, 1983; Marsh, Smith, Barnes S< 
Butler, 1983). This res6?arch has shown the seven SDQ scales to be 
reliable (coefficient alpha's in the O.BO's and 0.90's), moderately 
correlated with measures of corresponding academic abilities (r's from 
^.3 to 0.7), and in agreement with self-concepts inferred by primary 
school teachers. For purposes of this investigation the responses to 
the eighth positively worded items for each of the seven scales were 
summed to'obtain scale scores, and these were used as the basis of 
further analyses. In study 2 a revised version of the SDQ was used 
which differed only in the inclusion of an eighth. General-self scale 
which is similar to the to the Rosenberg (1965) self-esteem scale. 
Research described elsewhere (Marsh, Smith 8< Barnes, in press; Marsh, 
Smith ?< Barnes, 1984) demonstrates this eight scale to be internally 
consistent and to define a separate component of self-concept as 
identified by factor analyses. The inclusion of the General-self 
scale is particularly important for the present investigation since 
most previous SSE research^ has employed a single measure of self- 
esteem such as the General -self scale rather than multiple dimensions 
of self -concept. 

Qchievemgnt Measures For Stud;^: 1^ Reading achievement was 
assessed with the GAP (McLeod, 1977; also see review by D. B. Black 
cited in Buros, 1972) and the comprehension section of the Primary 
Reading Survey Tests of th^ Austral ian Council for Educational 
Research (ACER, 1976). In Study 1 the coefficient alphas estimates of 
reliability for the two tests were 0.83 and 0.90 respectively. For 
purposes of Study 1 the mean of the nonmissing reading test scores, 
after each had been standardized (mean = 0.0, SD = 1.0), was used to 
represent reading achievement (see Marsh, et al . , 1984, for further 
description). 

Achievement Measures For Stydii: 2^ Reading achievement was 
assessed with the comprehension and word knowledge sections of the 
Primary Reading Survey-Tests (ACER, 1976). Scores from the two 
sections had split-half reliabilities of 0.87 and 0.92 respectively, 
and correlated 0.73 with each other. Scores from the two reading tests 
were summed after each score had been standardized (mean = 0.0, SD = 
1.0). Mathematics achievement was assessed with the Class Achievement 
Test in Mathematics (ACER, 1979), and this test had a split-half 
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reliability of 0.&6. Teacher ratings of ability in reading, and 
mathematics were also taken to be indicators of academic achievement. 
For the teacher ratings- of academic ability there were 36 missing 
cases, (67.) , representing primarily students from one class where the 
teacher did not complete the ratings, and 142^missing values (257.) for 
the achievement tests, representing primarily students from two 
schools which did not administer the achievement tests. However, only 
few students had missing values for both teacher ratings and the 
achievenrent test scores. 

Because of the potential problems created by the large number of 
missing values, separate analyses described later^.were performed on 
mathematics and reading achi evement /scores representing test scores, 
teacher ratings of ability, and the sum of test scores and teacher 
ratings for students who had no missing values for either (after each 
had been standardized). Also, a total achievement score was obtained 
by taking the -mean of the nonmissing scores (after standardization) 
representing teacher ratings and test scores so. long as there was at 
least one reading achievement indicator and one mathematics 
achievement indicator. For this totaJ achievement score there were 
only seven missing values. 
Statistical Anal:i:SBS;^ . 

In the first analyses a 2 (academic content) ;•; 2 (outcome) x 3 
(perceived cause) x 4 (level of academic achievement) ANOVA was 
performed on responses to the. SAS. The first three factors of the 
ANOVA were within-subject (or repeated measure) factors which 
represented the three facets of th^? SAS instrument. The fourth 
factor, achievement level, was a between-subject factor for which 
students were categorized into one of four levels of achievef.ient on 
the basis of scores in reading achievement (Study 1) or total 
achievement (Study 2). Seps^rate ANDVAs were conducted in Study l and 
Study 2 with the MANDVA procedure of the commercially available SPSS 
program (Hull S< Nie, 1981). For purposes of these ANOVAs only 
subjects who had no missing data on the self-attribution scales and 
the total achievement scores were considered (211 of 226 subjects in 
Study 1, and 549 of 559 subjects in Study 2). 

IrY the second analyses, the set of six difference scores used to 
represent the self-serving effect (SSE) were correlated with the 
multiple dimensions of self-concepts and the achievement indicators. 
For purposes of these analyses, pdir-wise deletion of missing data was 
used in the determination of the correlations (see Nie, et al . , 1975), 
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but similar conclusions resulted when correlations wer*? based upnn 
only those cases where there was no missing^ data. Thus, while the 
large number of missing cases for various achievement indicators in 
Study 2 does require that the results be interpreted cautiously, it is 
unlikely to have had arvy substantial effect. 

RESULTS 

itig ift§ct of Outcome on Acadettiic At tri but i ons^ , 

The demonstration of an SSE requires that attributions for the ' 
perceived causes of success outcomes should be mare internal than 
thoie of failure outcomes. -In the ANOVAs in Table 2 the SSE is 
represented by the outcome effect, and interactions involving the 
outcome effegt demonstrate ways in which the SSF depends upon other 
variables. For both studies the SSE is strong; the outcome ef rect is 
large (see Table* 2) and attributions are more internal for success 
than for failure (Figure lA) . However, the SSE varies signif icantly_ 
and substantially with both the perceived cause and the level of 
achievement- The outcomeVby-cause interaction can be seen in Figure 
lA. The. SSE, the difference in attributions for success and failure ^ 
outcomefji is largest for ability attributions, slightly smaller for 
effort attributions, and much smaller (in Study 2) or nonexistedt (in 
Study 1)' for external attributions. In both S^iudy 1 and Study 2 the 
SGE effect is significantly larger for ability attributions than for 
effort attributions (t(225) = 4.30, p < 0.001, ?•< t(554) = 7.28, p < 
0.001, respectively). In Study 2 the SSE ef-rect for external scales, 
though small, 'is significantly different from zero (t(554) = 11»06, p 
< 0.001), 'but not in- Study 1 (t(225) = 0.13>. Hence, while the SSE is 
strong for attributions of ability and effort, it is weak or 
nonexistent for attributions io external causes. 

Insert Figure 1 and Table 2 About Here 
Figures IB and IC illustrate the outcome-by-achievement 
interaction. The SSE is substantially larger for students with the 
highest levels of achievement, and smaller for students with the 
lowest level of achievement. The results for the two middle levels of 
achievement are also consistent with this trend though separate graphs 
to represent these groups are not presented. Subsequent analyses 
demonstrated that the effect of . achievement level was significant for 
both the success and failure scales considered separately. High 
.achievement students were more internal in their attributions for 
success outcomes than were low achievement students (F(3,207) = 17.37, 
p < 0.001, %i F(3,545) = 20.84, p < 0.001, in studies 1 and 2 
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respectively), and 'ugh achievement student'? wore more exterrr^l in 
their attributions about failure outcomes l^-an were low achievement 
students (F(3,207) « 11.91, p < 0.001 8< F(3,545) = 13.26, p < 0.001, 
in studies 1 and 2 respectively). However, it is interesting to note 
that the outcome-by-achievement interaction does not vary 
significantly with cause in Study 1 (see Table 2), and that this 
effect is small in Study 2. 

In both studies the 4 main effects, and 11 interaction effects 
account for nearly half of the total variance in student response'^. 
However, most of the explicable variance can be explained by the 
_B££HC±-S--Df- -outcome, cause, and the outcome-by-cause and outcome-by- 
achievement interactions. The effect of academic content and its 
interaction with other, variables is small in bqth studies. This 
suggests that the size" of the SSE, and its tfepen'tjency on perceived 
cause and achievement level, is similar for attributions in reading 
and in mathematics. However, this should not be interpreted to mean 
that the individual students who show the largest SSE effects in 
reading attributions are also those who have the largest SSE effects 
in matheiT>atics. The consideration of this and related issues is the 
purpose of the second set of analyses. '^^^ 
iDdivid'jal. Dif f erenceslin the SSE 

,The results of most bSE'^r'esearch and ttie findings described above 
demonstrate that, when averaged across all respondents, attributions 
for success are more internal than are attributions for failures. The 
purpose of this second set of analyses is to determine how individual 
differences in the size of the SSE vary with other individual 
difference characteristics. A set of six difference scores, 
differences between attributions for success and failure outcomes, .. 
were used to infer the size of the SSE for each individual for the 
perceived causes in each content area. These six SSE indicators were 
then correlated with each other, and with measures of academic 

achievement and self-concept (see Table_3)_^ 

Insert Table 3 About Here 
Correlations among the six SSE indicators form a systematic and 
reasonably consistent pattern of correlations across the two studies. 
The two external indicators, for reading and for mathematics, are 
substantially correlated with each other in both studies (mean r » 
0.S4) but not with any other scales (mean r =^ - 0.01). Correlations 
between ability and effort indicators are high when based upon the 
same content (mean r « 0.64). The SSE indicator for the reading 
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effort scale is substantially correlated with the indicator for th*' 
(nathe)Mtics effort scale (mean r = 0.65), as are the two external 
indicators (0.54), but the two ability indicators are less correlated^ 
(mean r = 0.36). These findings demonstrate that the size of SSEs 
baaed upon external scales are nearly uncor related with those based on 
ability and effort scales. Also, at least for ability attributions, 
SBEs based upon reading attributions are oMy modestly correlated with 
SSEs based upon math' attributions. While SSEs based upon ability 
attributions appear to be reasonably content specific, those based 
upon effort and external scales may not be. 

Correlations between the si>{ SSE indicators and the multiple 
self-concepts (temporarily excluding consideration of the General -^Self 
scale in Study 2) also form a systematic pattern of relations that is 
consistent across both studies. The SSEs for external scales are 
relatively uncorrelated with any self-concept scores (mean r = -0.05). 
The SSEs for the ability and effort scales are moderately correlated 
with the academic self-concepts (mean r = 0.39), but less correlated 
with nonacademic self -concepts (mean r = 0.20). In both studies the 
highest correlations are between the SSEs for ability scales in a 
particular content area and the academic self -concept in the same 
content area (mean r = 0.63). It is also important to note that SSEs 
for math ability scales are highly correlated with math self-concept 
(0.71 ?c 0.61) but not with reading self-concept (0.22 ?< 0.18). 
Similarly, SSEs for the reading ability scales are highly correlated 
with reading self-concept (0.57 S< 0.63) but not with math self-concept 
(0.09 ?< 0.14). Thus, the SSEs representing the ability and effort 
scales are substantially correlated with academic self-concepts, and 
in particular the SSEs based up.on attributions of ability are quite 
content specific. 

The pattern of correlations for the General -self sccile in Study 2 
is similar to those observed with the other self-concept scales. The 
General-Self scale is relatively uncorrfelated with the SSEs based on 
the external scales, and modestly correlated with the SSEs based on 
ability and effort scales. The correlations are larger than those 
based on the nonacademic self-concepts and somewhat sfaaller than those 
based on the academic self -concepts. This finding is important since 
most other SSE research has oi y employed a single measure of self- 
concept which is typically liKe the General-self scale. 

Study 1 provides a weak basis for examining relations between the 
SSE indicators and academic achievement, since it contains only 
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reading achievement test scores. Corijelations between ail six SSE 
indicators and the reading achievement scores are positive and 
statistically significant. The SSE-based upon reading ability 
attributions is more highly correlated with reading achievement (0.35) 
than is the SSE based upon math ability attributions (0.20). 
Nevertheless, the pattern of observed correlations and the lack of 
indicators of mathematics achievements make tenuous any inferences 
about the content specificity of the SSEs with respect to achievement. 

Study 2 provides a much stronger basis for examining the 
relations among the set of SSEs and academic achievement in different 
content areas; it contains achievement indicators for reading and 
mathematics based upon both test scores and teacher ratings. As in 
Study 1 the achievement indicators are significantly correlated with 
the SSE indicators. Reading achievement is most highly correlated 
with the SSE based upon reading ability attributions. Similarly, 
mathematics achievement is most highly correlated with the SSE based 
upon mathematics ability attributions. This same pattern, both for 
reading and for math scores, occurs with objective test scores,^ with 
teacher ratings, and with their total. Hence., the SSEs are moderately 
correlated with academic achievement indicators, and at least the SSEs 
based upon attributions of ability are content specific. 

One additional individual difference variable, gender of the 
respondent, was correlated with the SSE indicators (see Table 3; also 
^ see footnote 2). Despite the large sample sizes, gender was typically 
not correlated with the SSE indicators in either study. Thus, the 
size of the SSE appears to be' similar for males and females in the 
present investigation. 

In summary, the six SSE indicators form a systematic and logical 
pattern of relationships with each other, with self -concept, and with 
academic achievement, which is consistent across the two studies. The 
SSEs are significantly correlated both with academic achievement and 
with academic self-concept. Further'^ore, particularly for SSEs based 
upon ability attributions, the SSEs are content specific. This 
content specificity of the different SSEs is most evident in the 
correlations with self-concepts, but it is also eviqlent in the 
correlations with different academic achievement indicators in Study 
2. 

DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 
Consistent with previous SSE research, the results of the present 
investigation demonstrate that self-attributions for the perceived 
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causes of success are more internal than those for failure. However, 
the findings also demonstrate that the size of the SSE depends upon 
the particular cause that is being evaluated, individual 
characteristics of the person making the attributions, and perhaps the 
content area in which the attributions are being made. 

The dependency of the SSE upon the particular cause has not 
typically been reported by other researchers because they usually 
collapse responses from different causes to form a single internal- 
external score. However, this dependency is consistent with findings 
from eight studies by different researchers described earlier. In 
those studies the the SSE was also large for ability and effort 
scales, but was smaller or did not occur for external scales (task 
difficulty and luck). This finding further supports the contention 
that self-attributions cannot be adequately represented with a single 
internal-external score (see Marsh, et al . , 1984; Marsh, in press), 
and argues against the practice of combining responses to different 
perceived causes to form a single internal/external score in SSE 
research. 

The dependency of the SSE upon a. student's achievement level has 
not been previously emphasized. In the present investigation, this 
dependency was demonstrated in the initial ANDVA and in the subsequent 
examination of correlations. Both analyses showed that students who 
are more academically able are more likely to attribute their academic 
successes internally, and are more likely to attribute their academic 
failures externally, than are students who are less academically able. 
Furthermore, in Study 2 where multiple indicators of achievement in 
reading and mathematics were available, the effects of achievement on 
SSEs inferred from ability scales were content specific. Students who 
were more able in reading had larger SSEs for attributions of ability 
in reading, and students who were more able in mathematics had larger 
SSEs for attributions of ability in mathematics. This systematic and 
logical pattern of relations between the SSEs and the achievement 
indicators cannot reasonably be explained as a motivational response 
bias, and should be interpr'eted as an informational influence on the 
SSE. The pattern of relations also provides support for the construct 
validity of the academic attributions. 

The .dependency of the SSE upon self -concept is also systematic 
and logical, but alternative explanations for this relationship exist. 
According to a "validity interpretation," it is reasonable that 
students with high academic self-concepts should attribute academic 
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success internally and academic failure externally. To attribute 
success externally, or to attribute failure internally, would be 
inconsistent with their high academic self -concept (Marsh, in press; 
Marsh, et al., 1984). Hence, the positive correlation between academic 
self-concepts and the BSE in academic attributions is predictable, and 
offers support for the construct validity of both self-concept and 
self -attribution. However, according to a "bias interpretation" in 
which the SSE is interpreted to be due to a motivational bias in the 
way subjects respond to the academic attribution instrument, it is 
reasonable that a similar motivational bias would affect the self- 
concept responses; this would cause responses to the two measures to 
be positively correlated. 

A more detailed examination of the pattern of correlations 
between the SSE indicators and self-concept scores provides support 
for the validity interpretation. First, the validity interpretation 
is clearly consistent with the finding that SSEs based upon academic 
attributions are more highly correlated with academic self-concepts 
than with nonacademic self-ccncepts. The bias interpretation probably 
is not consistent with this result, unless the bias is hypothesized to 
be content specific. Second, the validity interpretation Is'tonsistent 
with the lack of correlation between self-concept ratings and the SSE 
based upon the external scales. The bias interpretation probably 
predicts that .the SSE would be substantial for all perceive cviuses, as 
implied by the typical practice of averaging across responses to 
internal and external scales in SSE research. Third, the extreme 
content specificity of the correlations for SSEs based upon ability 
attribution scales and matching areas of academic self-concept is 
consistent with the validity interpretation, but apparently not with 
the bias interpretation. Finally, and most importantly, the validity 
interpretation is consistent with the dependency of the SSEs upon 
academic achievement, while the bias interpretation is not. Also, the 
context of the present investigation is unlikely to motivate response 
biases according to the criteria presented by Bradley (1978). Thus, 
there is stronger support for the validity interpretation of the self- 
concept/BSE relationship than for the bias interpretation. 

In summary, individual differences in the size of the SSE are * 
logically related to individual differences in academic self-concept 
and academic achievement. For example, students who are particularly 
able at mathematics, and who have high math self-concepts, are more 
likely to attribute success in mathematics to their ability, and less 
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likely to attribute failure in mathematics to their lack of ability, 
than are students with poorer mathematical abilities and poorer math 
self-concepts. The pattern of relationships is most clear for 
attributions of ability, but it is reasonable that ability 
attributions should be most strongly related to academic achievement 
and self-concept. While there is ample evidence from other research 
to demonstrate that motivational biases can influence the SSE, it 
seems unreasonable to interpret the effect of self-concept and 
particularly the effect of achievement as motivational response biases 
in the present investigation. The argument that the effect of self- 
concept is not a motivational bias in the present investigation is 
particularly important, since most interpretations of the SSE as a 
response bias assume that the purpose of the bias is to protect or 
enhance self -contept . Findings described here do not argue that ego 
provoking manipulations in other studies do not result in response 
biases in self -attributions in some situations, but they do 
demonstrate that positive correlations between the SSE and self- 
concept may represent a logical and reasonable way to infer causality 
which is not motivated by the need to distort attributions. 
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FODTNUTES 

1 — A difference score, when based upon the difference between two 
Bositivel^ correlated variables, is generally less reliable than 
either of the variables upon which it is based. However, in SSE 
research, attributions for success tend to be Qggativeli: 
correlated with attributions for failure (see Marsh, et al . , 1984)- 
Hence, the difference scores based upon attributions to success and 
failure outcomes tend to be more reliable than the individual scales 
upon which the difference scores are based. 

2 — Though not- a focus of the present investigation, the SSE effect 
did not vary significantly with sex (see Table 3). Also, four-way 
ANOVAs similar to those shown in Table d, except that se>i replaced the 
achievement level variable, were conducted for studies 1 and 2. The 
main effect of sex was not significant in either analysis, and 
interactions involving sex were very small, and generally did not 
reach statistical significance. Thus, in the present investigation, 
the SSE and its dependency upon other variables were not dependent 
upon sex. On basis of these analyses, the sex e-ffect was not included 
in the discussion of the present investigation. 
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TAPLF 1 

An Fvample of a f^cenarlq From the Sydney Attribution Scale <RAS) 



licspunse 

Some- 
times 
truo 
son)e- 



Scenario 


False 


Mostly 
laise 


limes 
false 


Mostly 
true 


True 


Suppose you did badly in a math test. This iii probably 
b«cause 

A. You always do badly in math testa (an ability 
Attribution) / 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b, You spent too little time studying (an effort attribution) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. The test was hard for everyone (an external attribution) 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 



Note. The .iments in parentheses have been added. 
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TABLE 2 

An ANQVA of the Three Facets Representing the 12 SAS Scales and 

Study 1 



Effect 


SS 


df 


< 

F-Ratio Eta 


4mm 

xiooy. 


Subjects 


11,768 


207 






Level of Ach (L) 


139 


3 


0.82 




Outcome (0) 


97,747 
113 


1 


791.60** 
5. 11 


29.6'/. 


Content (C) 


1 


2.27. 


Attribution(A) 


7,222 
7, B3B 
187 




.40.89** 


□ X L 


*y 

. O 


21 . 16V* 


1 A'/ 


C X L 


•r 

O 


-^2.81 




A X L 


4,334 


6 


8. IB** 


1 .3'/. 


□ X C 


6 


1 


0. 11 




□ X C X L 


469 


* 3 


3.13 




0 X A 


b'0,214 
1 045 
1,999 
, 134 


• 2 


239.99** 


15.2'/. 


0 X A X L 


6 


1.67 




C X A 


t) 


^ 56.89** 


0.6'/. 


C X A X L 


6 


1.27 




□ X C X A 


3, 763 
99 


2 


51.76** 


1. r/. 


□ X C X A X L 


6- 


0.46 




TOTAL 


329,782 









* p < .01; ** p < .001 



Scales and Academic' Achievement 
Study 2 













•2 


Effect^ 


SS 




df 


F-Ratio Eta 


I X1007. 


Subjects 


25, 


377 


545 

3 




--r 


Level of Ach (L) 




135 


0.97 


31. 1% 


Outcome (0) 


104, 

ii 


290 


1 


1327.42** 
121.56** 


Content (C) 


546 


1 


0.57. 


Attribution(A) 


490 


2 


52.86** 


1.37. 


0 X L 


315 


3 


26.79** 


1 . 97. 


C X L 




75 


3 


1.97 • 


0.47.' 


A X L 


1: 


325 


6 


5.20** 


0 X C 


508 


1 
3 


56.49** 


0.57. 


0 X C X L 


237 


,p2.97 




0 X A 




149 


2 


356* 77%% 


6.67. 


0 X A X L 


201 


6 


6.45** 


0.47. 


C X A 


218 


2 


, 12.85** 


0. 17. 


C X A X L 




53 


6 


1.05 
10.85** 


0. 17. 


0 X C X A 




299 


2 


0 X C X' A X L 




200 


6 


2.42 




TOTAL 


335, 


125 
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TABLE 3 

Carrel ations Among Differences in Attributions, Self-concept, 
and Achievement Scores For Study 1 (#1) and For Study 2 (#2) 



SSE Indicators 
nSR-RFR 

MSE-MFA 

MSX-MFX 

RSA-RFA 

RSE-RFE 

RSX-RFX 



SgHzCgncegits 
Bcaaimic^ 
Math 



Reading 
School 



#1 

#2 
#1 
tt2 
#1 
#2 



Nonacademic 
Appear #1 
#2 

Physical #1 
#2 

Peers 



Parents 



#1 
#2 
#1 
»2 



SSE Indicators: Differences in Attributions 
MSA-MFA Msi-MFE MSX-MFX RSA-RFA RSE-RFE RSX-RFX 



ST 


1.00 








#2 


1.00 








ttl 


.63«l 


1.00 






#2 


.63«« 


1.00 






tti 


-.10 


-.20** 


1.00 




tt2 




. 05 


1.00 




#1 


.35** 


.^6n 


-.11 


1 . 00 


#2 


.ZBtt 


.44** 


.07 


1.00 


#1 


.40** 
.33** 


.72** 
.59** 


-. 19«« 


.67«« 1.00 


#2 


.04 
.55** 


.64«« 1.00 




-. 12* 


-.20«« 


-.09 -.25«« 
.29«« .19** 


#2 


. .20* 


.15** 


.53** 



,71tt 

,22«« 
, 1B«« 
,50«« 
,46«« 



.33** 
,26«« 
.25** 
.2i«» 
.26n 
.2U« 
. 19«« 
. 15«« 



.49** 
.46«)K 

.25** 
.49** 
.41«« 



. 15* 

.30** 

. i6t 

.21«« 

.24** 

.22** 

.2\n 

ABU 



-.07 
-.02 
-.03 
.05 
-.14* 
-.04 



-.06 
-.01 
16* 
.02 
-.21** 
-.04 
-.17** 



.09 

. 14«« 

.57** 

.63** 

.25** 

.2BU 



-.05 



. 14* 
.20** 
.27%% 
.12* 
.25** 
.21** 
.2B%% 
WO . 



26%% 
22%% 
54«« 

.43«« 
.39«« 
,29«« 



.05 
.25** 
. 14)K 
. 15** 
.22«« 
. i8«« 
.31** 
. i&%% 



1.00 
1.00 



-.11 
.03 

-.10 . 

. iBt% 
-.11 

.08 



-.08 
.07 
■. iB%% 
.03 
-.11 
.00 
-.12 
-.02 



General 
General 


#2 


• ' .37** 


,Z8%% 


-.01 


.31** 


.31«« 


.12%% 


Achievement 
Tiif^SEorii 
Reading ' 

Math 


tti 
#2 
#2 


.21%% 
.25** 
.33** 


, 14« 
. 13«« 
.IS** 


• 351$ 
.21** 
.22** 


.35«« 
.41** 
.20** 


. 17«* 
. 17«« 
.07 


.39** 
.28«« 
.26«« 


Teacher Rating* 
Reading #2 
Math #2 . 


.24«)|c 
.38«« 


.14«« 
,2i%% 


a2l%% 

.20%% 


.35«« 
.22%% 


. 20* « 
.13** 


.29** 
.2S»» 


Total 
""Reading 
Math 


tt2 
#2 


.27** 
.41** 


.i6«» 
.25** 


.21%% 
.22%% 


.46«« 
.26%% 


.23** 
. 15«» 


.32)|t« 
.28«« 


Sex 

TT-male, 
2=f emale) 


ttl 

#2 


-. 12 
-.08 


.12 

-.06 


-.03 
.04 


.10 

-.02 • 


.29** 
.05 


-.14* 
.07 


* p < .05; 


««p < 


.01 













Note: Each attribution score is represented by^three letters which 
represent content <M=Math: R^Reading), outcome (S-Success, FfFaxlure), 
^nd attribution (A=Ability, E«Effort, X-External) respectiveiV. The 
responses to the external scales have been reflected so that larger 
values represent more internal responses. The attribution variables 
used in this analysis are the difference to responses to the success 
and failure outcomes. For example, the first attribution variable is 
the difference between ability attributions in mathematics for 
successes and for failures. Achievement indicators in Study 2 are test 
scores on objective reading and mathematics tests, teacher ratings of 
ability in these two areasi and the sum of test scores and teacher 
ratings. Some measures in Study 2 were not included in Study 1. 
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Self -Serving Effect 23 



FI6URE 1 — The Outcome By Cause Interaction Across All Respondents (A) , 
and For Respondents With the Lowest Levels of Achievement (B) .and For 
Respondents With the Highest Levels of Achievement in^Studtes-l and 2, 
(Note; each scale score was divided by the number of items upon which it 
was based so that mean responses vary along the actual 1 to j scale 
employed in the attribution instrument). ^ " 
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^ Scnool _^ . 



S.A.S. SYDNEY. ATTfimi'TION 6CALE 

«^ •.i<^ht> nr u»rotiff answers . There are a number of things llatoU that could 
^HrperiSHEef^r arho^^ySS iTSor^VVolTol^ruTll^^^^^^^ thl« happening la 

for you . 



Look at the first example. Someone called Terry has 


filled this ono 
False 


m. 

Mostly 
Fa^.se 


Sometimes 

True 
Some t ImOR 

FalsC) 


Most 1 V 
True 


True / 


1. Suppose you won a race at the Sports Carnival. 
It would probably be because 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 






o 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 




□ 


□ 





IIIII'^^'tX^IV: \Tc.^.Tl^l}^Tot ro;''?!ie''!rsr?er,SJ^oc,u«e T^rJy aia try pretty har^ to run 
fast and It was mostly ticue). 

Now let's look at the tecond example. Someone named Chris has filled this one In. 

2. Suppose that you painted a picture at «chool and 
everyone said It was terrible. It would probabU 
be because 

A you are a bad painter . • • • 

□ 

b you only tried a little [ | [ | | 1 j | 1 | ^ 

c they did not like you 

-cr. ^ ] □ □ 

(Chris ha- tlcked |on!etl£es1^^ ^S^tHrlSS'Sniy T l^ttl'/on'^oS^of 

Lon,etln,.«. Cl-'J' ^fSS^^ll^ff^n^^SlI^rJ^-rSrc.S:^ true tLt everyone In the cUs. 

jSes^ni^uSe cSJli%K2ir&iil ?!;e painting was terrible for that reason). 

NCW YOU TRY THESE EXAMPLES 

•» Siinnoaa that you made a model and It fell to pieces 

«s"o" as you finished It. It would probably be because 

a you are not good at making models ... 
b you did not work carefully on It ... 

O iZj □ CJ CD^ 



- c the glue was bad 

Suppose that you wrote* a story that the teacher said 
wa« very good. It would probably bo because 



a you write good sitorles 

□ n □ 

b you tried very hard 

c the tottchor likes you □ rn. □ 

DO NOT TALK TO ANYONE ABOUT YOUn ANSWEHS OR LOOK AT A.SYONE EtST? PAPTtlT ^ 

® Copyright 1982 
L. Cairns «nd H. W. Marsh 
University of Sydney 
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I, 8uppo«« your tttch«r chott you to b« in th« top raading ^roup 
in your cUtt, Xt would probably b« b«c«ut« 

■ you art good at raiding • 

b you work hard at raading 

o tha taachar mada a miataka • • • • • • • • • • 

2« Suppoaa you hava to awap booka with aonaona to comet aoawi 
Mtha axarciaaa and no ona wanta to giva you thair book* 
This ia probably bacauaa 

a nobody likaa you vary much 

b you ara orralaaa in your work and with corraotions • • • • 

c avaryona knowa you do Mtha badly • • • * 

)• Suppoaa you had troubla trying to anawar tha taachar' a guaation 
about a atory in raading laaaon. Xt ia probably bacauaa 

a tha atory waa too hard for avaryona 

b you ara a poor raadar • • « • 

c you ahould hava raad it Mora carafully 

4. Suppoaa tha taachar wantad you to halp corraot aoM 
■athr taata. Thia la probably bacauaa 

a you ara ona of tha baat atudanta in Mtha 

b it waa your turn to do it . 

£ you alwaya try to do wall at Mtha 

9, Suppoaa tha achool librarian wanta aoaiaona to halp cotint 
booka and you ara ohoaan. Thia ia probably bacauaa 

a you wara aitting naar tha taaohar whan tha librarian 
aakad for aoawona 

b you alwaya work hard and»carafully in Mtha 

e you ara ona of tha boat pupila in g jr Mtha olaaa . . • . 

6, Supposa tha taachar iiakad you to raad aloud part of a atory 
for tha claas and you had troubla doing thia. it ia probably 
bacauaa ^ 

a you ara bad at raadlng aloud 

b you had to raad tha hardaat part of tha atory • • • . « • 

0 you wara caralaaa about raading tha atory 

7, Suppoaa you gat a Mtha guaation wrong in olaaa. Xt ia 
probably bacauaa 

a you oftan hava troubla in Mtha • • • 

b tha guaation waa hard * • 

0 you navar pay attantion in Mtha laaaona 

8, suppoaa you ara choaan froM your achool to taka part in « 
atata natha compatitlon. Thia ia probably baoauaa 

a you will try your baat 

b you wara lucky 

^ you ara good at Matha 



□ 
□ 

□ 
o 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



Mostly 
False 


Sometimes 

True 
Sotne times 

Falae 


Mostly 
True 


True 


1 — i 


j 


j : 


1 i a 

1 1 


n 


1 


□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 


1 — 1 


L 1 


1 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 






1 1 


1 — 1 
1 1 


1 — 1. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 h 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


1 h 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

1 1 


1 — 1 


1 1 


iH 

1 — 1 


j ! 

1 i 


lZj 

1 — 1 
L_J 


1 1 

i !• 

[ jb 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 i« 


□ 




□ 


i ^• 



□ □ 




^ — ! 


CD' 


ZI □ 




□ 




H □ 


□ 

1 — i 








n 






Z2 □ 






[ 'j b 








1 0 
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9. auppoM you iUrt • n«w ttory In rtadlng and you find It h»rd 
to undartUnd ■traight tway. It ia probably bacaviae 

» tha taachar picka hard atorlaa 1, : 

b you wara day draawlng . . ' j | 

c your raading ia poor j*** [ 

10. Suppoaa your paranta tall you that your raading ia good. 

Zt would probably b« bacaua« „■■„.•,■» 
t you raally *«>rk hard at raading j [ 

b you alwaya do wall at raading [ | . 

c thay ara only baing nioa ..... | j 

11. Buppoaa tha olaa* waa aakad to ehooaa tha baat fiva paopla in 

WAtha. If thay choaa you it would ba bccauaa 

a you raally ara ona o£ tha b«at at watha 

b you work hard to ba good at Mtha | j 

c thay lika you [[] ) 

12. Suppoaa you gat a ttatha problan to do on tha ^ard in front of 

tha claaa and you do it wrong. Thia ia probably bacauaa 

a you ara unlucky to ba aakad tha hardaat probUm . . . . . . | | 

b you alwaya hava troubla aolving problana • [ [ 

£ 'you did It too quickly and ««da a ailly aiataka | | 

13. tuppoaa your taachar aaya you ara doing badly in raading work. 

Xt would probably ba bacauaa . , 

a you ara laiy in raading | j 

b tha taachar doaan't Ilka you 

£ you alwaya do badly in raading * [ \ 

14. guppoaa you ara choaanto raad out a atory to all tha paranta 

at a apacial aaaa«bly. Xt would probably ba bacauaa 

a no ona alaa wantad to do it : | 

b you ara a good raadat j ^ 

£ you hava baan working hard on your raading all yaar. . . . |^ J * 

15. fluppoaa tha taachar awardad » gold atar for today 'a raading 

work and you got it. Xt would probably ba bacauaa ^ 

a you aarnad it by working hard j j 

b you wara lucky | 

£ your raading ia good j j 

16. tavoaa the taad»r wttm you a naw way of doing aowthing in maths and ! 

yougat it wrong. Thia ia probably bacauaa ^ 

a you ahould pay mora attantion * \ j 

b tha taachar axplaina thinga badly ^ | 

c anything In matha ia hard for you ^ [ 



Somct Imos 
Trui' 

MoBtly Sometimes 



Trui' Truo 



□ 



LJ 
□ 

□ 



L_J 


iZi 


! 1 
LJ 


\ j b 

'-J'= 


lIi 




iZZ] 






□ 


Clj 




LJ 


□ 






1 j 


1 i 


1 1 


1 — \t 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


1 1 




□ 




□ 





□ 



Lj, d' 

□ 



i_j 



Z3 



\ — ! 



Lj Z]^ 



LJ 
CZ 
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Motttly 
false 


Somotlmuti 

TruB 
SometlmoH 

P»l80 


MoHily 
True 






Fatue 


True 


17. BuppoM that th« taactwr Mkad rpmcfU in your cl«»« to try out to HMid 
■ povn on a TV ihcM but did j^T aak yon, zt tKJUld probably ba bacauaa 


1 1 

1 1 . 


• 

i" 1 

L_J 


! 

i 1 


j j 


1 1 . 


. you^d#eidid to p\ay inataad of frying to gat tha 


■□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 






□ 


! I 


□ 


rj 




18* 0uppoaa you raad a atory vail in front of your Qlaaa. 
. It would probably ba bacauaa 












□ 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


j* j 


j ' ' ' j ^ 








□ 


□ 








! i 


n 


□ 


1 — 1 


19. Suppoaa th$ taaohar talla you not to halp a frland with thair 
aiatha. Thla would probably ba bacauaa 












j j 


1 1 


1 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
1 1' 


b you iMka a lot of miatakaa in natha youraalf ..... 




□ 










•□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




20. Suppoaa tha taachar aaka you to collaot and count tha »onay < 
for an axcuralon trip. It would probably ba bacauaa 




□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 






you ara good at Mtha and will collact tha right 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




21. Suppoaa you did raally wall on a raadlng taat. It 1« 
probably bacauaa 


j "j 


1 1 

1 1 


1 — 1 


1 I* 




□ 


□ 




□ 






□ 


□ 








22. Suppoaa you find it hard to undaratand a atory you ara 
raadlng. Zt la probably bacauaa 


1 \ 

• □ 




j ■■ j 


1 — 1 

r 1 


r 1 




• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






• □ 


□ 






□ c 


23. Suppoaa you did badly In a laatha taat. Thla la probably 












bacauaa 


•□ 






□ 






■ l — 1 


1 ] 


1 1 




1 |b 


24. Suppoaa tha taachar ehooaaa you to do a apaclal problam 
In matha. Zt would probably ba bacauaa 


1 1 

•u 


1 — 1 
□ 


1 1 

1 1 

□ 


' — 1 

1 1 




b you would work hardar on it than your claaa mafeaa . . 




□ 










• □ 


□ 


□ 
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SELF DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name.. 
Age.... 



.Boy Girl l^^^^L 

Year 



..School., 



..Teacher.. 



/ This Is a chance to look at yourself. It It not • ttit. There are no right aniwert and everyone will have 
different aniwers. Be sure that your answers show how' you fnl about yourself. PLEASE DO NOT TALK 
ABOUT YOUR ANSWERS WITH ANYONE ELSE. We will keep your answers private and not show them 
to anyone. 



When you are ready to begin, please read each sentence and decMe your answer. (You may read quietly to 
yourself as I read aloud.) There are five possible enswers for each question -* ~ 'True", "False", and 
three ansvMm in between. There are five boxes ntxt to each sentence, one for each of the enswen. The 
answers are written at the top of the boxes. Choose your answer to a sentence and put a tick ( v ) in the 
box under the answer you choose. DO NOT say your answer out k)ud or talk about it with anyone else. 

Before you start there are three examplM below. Somebody named Bob has alreedy answered two of these 
sentences to show you how to do it. fn the third one you must choose your own answer and put In your 
own tick (V). - — 



umt* 

TIMIt 

MOSTLY FAUi, MOSTLY 



FALSI FAU8 SOMI* 
TIMIS 

rmn 



TnUi 'THUS 



EXAMPLES 

1 . I like to read comic books.. 



1 



1 



(Bob put a tkik In the box under the answer 'TRUE". This meens that ha raally likes to read comic 
books. If Bob did not Ilka to read comic books very much, he would heve answered "FALSE" or 
"MOSTLY FALSE".) 



2. In general I am neat and tidy m.^**.. 2 



C2^ 



(Bob •rawtrad "SOMETIMES FALSE, SOMETIMES TRUE" bteauM hi it not viry nut. but h« It 
not very mMtytlthtr.) 

3. I Ilk* to watch T.V 3 

. 

(For this sentence you have to choose the answer that Is best for you. First you must decide If the 
sentence It 'TRUE" or "FALSE" or eomev^ere In between. If you reelly like to watch T.V. a lot 
you would amwtr 'TRUE" by putting a tick In the last box. If you hate watching T.V. you would 
$mm "FALSE" by putting a tick ki the first box. If your answer Is somewhere In between then you 
would choose one of the other thrn boxes.) 



If you want to change an answer you hava marked you should cross out the tick and put $ new tick in 
another box on the same line. For all the sentences be sure that your tick is on the lama line as the sentence 
you are answering. You should have one answer and only one answer for each sentence. Do not leave out 
any of the sentences. 

If you hive eny quesvlans put up your hand. Turn over the page and begin. Once you have started, FLE ASE 
DO NOT TALK. 



© H. W.Merthandl. O.lmHh, 
TheUftlvenHyof Sydmy 
JSil 
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•0M8. 

vm$ 

MOSTtY FAIIC, MOSTLY 
MtSC MU6 I0M6- ■,. TRUE TRUE , 
TIMES 
TRUE 

1. I am good looking 1 Q Q Q [— ] Q , 

2. I'm good at all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 2 | | | | | | | | ["^ 2 

3- icanrunfait 3 \^ j | 3 

4. I get good marks In READING 4 I I | | | | | \ j 1 4 

5. My parents understand me 5 \ \ \ | | | | | | | 5 

6. I hate MATHEMATICS 6 Q [" | [^J CZl 

8. I like the way I look 8 | | | | | | b 

9. I enjoy doing work In all SCHOOL SUBJECTS .... 9 | | | | | | 9 

10. I like to run and play hard 10 | | | ■ | | | | \ \ [ ip 

11. I like READING 11 □ Q Q □ I I n 

12. My parents are usually unhappy or disappointed .- - .ii-. ,■ . 

with what I do 12 1 I I I 1 I I I \ I 12 

13. VVork In MATHEMATICS is easy for me 13 I I j I j I | | | I 13 

14. {make friends easily 14 ! I I I V I I I I I l4 

15/ I have a pleasant looking face is j | j | | | | | \ j is 

16. I gat good marks In all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 18 | \ f^^j F*~l CZU^^ 

17. I hata sports and gamas 17 j I T II Hi II 1 17 

18. rm good at READING Ib P^H r~1 I I f^ lB 

19. I like my parents 19 | I I I CZD I I I | l9 

20. I look forward to MATHEMATICS 2o i j I \ \ I | | | 1 20 

21. Most kids have more fritnds than I do 21 i I 1 I 1^ I 1 j I | 21 

22. I am a nice looking person 22 i j i I I " I j I j. 1 22 

23. I hate all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 23 1 j CZ] t"! f"! PH aS 

24. I enjoy sports and games 24 | I j I i I I j I 1 24 

28. I am lnter*«ted in READING 25 1 1 1 i 1 j 1 I [ 1 25 

26. My parents like me 26 

cm cm □ □ I 1 ^8 

33 



27. I get good marks in MATHEMATICS < 



•OMI* 

TIMIt 

MMTLV FALW, MOITUV 
^AUe MUE iOMK^ TIlUB TRUE 
TIMIS 

ynut 

CZl O CZD CZII27 



28. {get along with other kids edsily 28 

29. I do lots of important things... 29| 

30. I am ugly t 3o| 

31. I learn things quickly In all SCHOOL SUBJECTS . 31 

^ 32 



28 
29 
30 

|31 



33. I am dumb at READING . ..7.:.... 33 



34. tf I ha^M children of my own I want to bring them 
up like my parents raiseJ me 34 



35. I am interasted In MATHEMATICS 35 

36. lamaaiytollke — C. ^ 36 

37. Overall I am no good * 37| 

38. Other kids think I am good looking 38 



39. I am interested In all SCHOOL SUBJECTS ...M 39 

...... 

40. I am good at sports m.m 40| 

41. I enjoy doing work In READING 41 

42. My parents and I spend a lot of time together 42! 

43. I laarn things quickly in MATHEMATICS 43' 

44. Other kids want me to be their friend 44 

45. In ganeral I like being the way I yi 45| 

46. I have a good looking body 46! 

47. I am dumb in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 47 

48. I can run a long way without stopping « 48| 

49. Work in READING is easy for me 49 



33 

34 

|35 
* 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
J43 
44 
46 
46, 
47 

1 

48 
49 
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60. My parenti are easy to talk to 

51. I like MATHEMATICS 

52. I hava more friends thari moJt other kids 



Bo r~i □ CD CD iZIIbo 
— i rnrii — ii — i si 

** * ^^MSMiMl MMM^MmI ■■^■■MMM hMMMMH 

62 1 1 □ cn cm 
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tOMi' 
TlMil 

MOSTLY MtSif MOSTLY 
FALSI MtSC SOMI. THUS 
TIMSS • 
T«UI 

• B3. Overall I have a lot to be proud of ..e 53 

'54. I'mbetterlooklncthanmoetof my friends 54 

55. I look forward to all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 55 

56. I am a good athlete 55 

67. I look forward to READING 57 

68. I get along well with my parents 58; 

— 69r Vm goodatMATHEMATICS 69 

60. I am:^pularwlthkld$of myownege 60 

.«. ._. '.^..fc^.^. i^^«»....„ 

61. I csan't do anything right : ei 

62. I have nice feeturee like note/and eyet, and hair .. 62 

63. Work |n III SCHOOL SUBJECTS liMsy for ma... 63 

64. Tm good at throwing e ball ..;::n:...T..;;...;:.„^^^ 041 

65. I hata READING .r:rz..zzz7.:..„r.:.:::: es 

66. 'My parantt and I havt a jot of fun togathar 66 

••••..M...^ ' .i^ m B M i.M< l««>«MMMrt4" *iM ■■>■,< • wi /t .-^ ,^ 

67. r can do^thlngs ai well at most other people 67 

68. J Mioy doing work In MATHEMATICS..; 68 P^H P**! 

69. Most other kidi like rne«7r.«ni........„r..V.7; 69 

70. Other people think I em a good person 70 

71. I Ilka all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 71 

72. A lot of thingi about ma ara flood 72 

73. I laam things quickly In READING „.. 73 l I [ J | j 

74. I 'm as good as most other paopla 74 1 | | | | | | ' | 

75. I am dumb at MATHEMATICS 75 

78. Whan I do somathlng, I do It wall 76 j | 



Tnue 



53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
68 
69 
60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 
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